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Thus by telling her mother that she spoke 
to the prince, she subtly, though uncon- 
sciously, confesses her weakness for him, 
and the passage is another of those fine 
psychological touches of which the play is 
full. 

C. VON Klenze. 
Chicmgo University. 



DANTE. 

A companion to Dante. From the German of 
G. A. Scartazzini. By Arthur John Butler, 
New York: 8vo, pp. 115, Macmillan & Co., 
1893- 
Mr. Butler, the well-known translator and 
commentator of the ' Commedia,' has rendered 
a real service to the students of Dante by the 
translation of Scartazzini 's ' Handbuch.' The 
only fault that I should be inclined to find is 
with his notion of translating at all, instead of 
writing an independent Companion of his own. 
We should have had to wait longer no doubt, 
but I cannot help believing that the book would 
have been more satisfactory when completed. 
But it is the part of wisdom to be contented 
with what we have when we can get nothing 
better, and I know of nothing in English that 
equals in convenience and usefulness this trans- 
lation of Scartazzini. 

It is a curious and interesting figure, that of 
the Protestant pastor of a remote parish in 
Switzerland, who seems to have spent all his 
life and all his energies in the study of Dante, 
until better acquainted in all probability with 
the literature bearing directly and indirectly 
upon Dante than any man has ever been, and 
as well acquainted with Dante himself as the 
best equipped Dante scholar. It is difficult 
not to be attracted by the man as he shows 
himself in his numerous writings ; his ardor, 
his ingenuousness, his mobility even, are cap- 
tivating, and if it is safer to depend upon his 
facts than upon his conclusions, that is perhaps 
an additional reason for admiring him, and an 
additional stimulus to scrutinizing the facts he 
gives us with such perfect sincerity. 

The ' Handbuch ' was written, he tells us in 
his preface, in answer to the numerous requests 
for a German translation of the Prolegomeni. 



This he could neither make up his mind to do 
himself nor to direct another in doing, so that 
possessing, as Mr. Butler says, practically two 
mother tongues, he determined to write an 
entirely new book, using the Prolegomeni as 
he would use any other book. He character- 
istically cautions critics against pointing out 
something that the book ought to contain and 
does not, adding that he has at his command 
such an abundance of material that it would 
have been much easier for him to write two 
such volumes than one. In the nature of the 
case, the ' Handbuch ' and the Prolegomeni 
are alike in plan and treatment, and in a general 
way in conclusions also. Such difference of 
view as can be noted is no doubt in the direction 
of general scepticism, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Butler's language suggests a greater differ- 
ence than really exists. 

Scartazzini defends warmly in his preface the 
right of any man in the interest of truth to 
change his opinions, but he seems to misunder- 
stand the nature of the charge brought against 
him. No honest man can stick to an opinion 
which he believes false, simply because he has 
once committed himself to a belief in it. But 
it may fairly be demanded of anybody who 
appears as an instructor of the public, that he 
shall not be rash in forming an opinion nor 
hasty in changing it when once formed. I think 
that the impression made by nearly all his dis- 
cussions of controverted points must be that 
of a man to whom a new argument appeals 
with such force as to make him, for the moment, 
unable to see any weight in what can be said 
against it. Bartoli is as cautious as Scartazzini 
in accepting the traditional statements concern- 
ing Dante, but it is hard to imagine him chang- 
ing his mind, unless from the discovery of new 
evidence, or, at the very least, after long and 
most careful deliberation. Hence a change of 
opinion in Bartoli would carry with it a signifi- 
cance which no one would attach to a similar 
change in Scartazzini. The same haste which 
allowed the author of the 'Handbuch,' who 
certainly knows his Dante, to affirm that the 
angel in Inf. IX was lautlos, makes him forget 
that some poets have celebrated the lady of 
their love by the real name, makes him appar- 
ently imagine that what is related in sections 
26, 27 and 28 of the ' Vita Nuova ' could not 
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apply to Beatrice Portinari by reason of the 
dates ; does he think people began to admire 
her only after her father's death ? 

Mr. Butler has pointed out some of these 
inconsistencies and negligences in the notes, 
and perhaps as fully as was necessary ; not 
many are likely to use the book who cannot 
pursue the subject further, and for them the 
indications in the notes will point out the way 
to follow. It is also true that even excessive 
scepticism is rather refreshing after the exces- 
sive credulity of half a century since, which 
lingers still in some quarters ; Dean Plumptre 
even presumes that Dante may have wor- 
shipped in Wells cathedral ! But none the less 
is the attitude a false one ; to assume that any- 
thing said about Dante is false as soon as a 
hypothetical origin can be found for it that is not 
inherently foolish and self-contradictory, will 
some day seem as absurd as the other assump- 
tion branded by Mr. Butler, "that anything 
that it was nice to think Dante had done, he 
had done, if it could not be proved that he had 
not done it." 

It is this attitude of Scartazzini that makes 
me regret that Mr. Butler did not write a book 
of his own instead of translating another man's. 
Aside from this nothing but good can be said 
of it. It is clear in plan, full in treatment, and 
accurate in statement of fact. As to the general 
interpretation of the symbolism, there can 
never be unanimity of opinion, and while in my 
judgment Scartazzini 's theory fails in some 
important particulars, no Dante student can 
afford to overlook the theory itself nor the 
arguments by which he supports it. It is need- 
less to say that the translation shows the 
precision and good judgment to which Mr. 
Butler has accustomed his readers. 

E. L. Walter. 
University of Michigan. 



ENGLISH LANG UA GE. 

History of English : A sketch of the origin 
and development of the English language 
with examples, down to the present day. 
By A. C. Champneys, M. A., Assistant 
Master at Marlborough College. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. 



A book planned to serve as an introduction to 
a subject so vast and difficult as the History of 
English must necessarily sacrifice some desir- 
able qualities. Exhaustive and scientific 
treatment must go first.perhaps, but the quality 
of interest should by an equal law of necessity 
be preserved. And such has been the result 
in this sketch of the origin and development 
of the English language by Mr. Champneys. 

When preparing this history the author might 
have set before him many models and repeated 
for us a work after the old school, but he has 
avoided this and has successfully sought to com- 
bine all that was best in later designs. Instead 
of rewriting Mr. Sweet, or condensing Prof. 
Skeat, — a great temptation, this latter, — he has 
openly and reasonably borrowed the best from 
them and others, and allowed the whole to 
pass through the crucible of his own critical 
sense of value. So the value of the more 
scientific, though one-sidedly historical, 
methods of exposition of English grammar has 
been appreciated, and at the same time the 
more problematical questions of philology and 
petty quibblings of etymology have been set 
aside. This writer tells the history of English 
in a narrative form, relating it in a style at once 
entertaining and instructive. So charmingly 
has this style been employed that the reader, 
be he student or not,is bound to follow the story 
from chapter to chapter, unconscious that the 
subject deals with the dry bones of philology 
and is not the most veritable English romance. 
How has the historian been able to do this ? 

The history of the English language is 
essentially the history of Britian ; the history 
of the Britons repelled by the Angles and 
Saxons, the history of the Angles and Saxons 
attacked and driven southward by the Danes, 
the history, finally, of the conquest of all by 
the Normans. What a contrast to the con- 
quests of the English tongue to-day in Amer- 
ica! Here English overwhelms Roman, Celt, 
Teuton, and what not, without struggle. 
While relating the history of the country he has 
deduced the history of the language, summing 
up at the close of each great invasion the 
changes and survival of the English. The 
language is the offspring of conflict and change, 
and is even now easily susceptible to the influ- 
ence of its surroundings. Only last May, a 
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